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The death last month of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, whose 
magazines for so many years have dominated the 
periodical publishing field in America, leaves a gap 
which never again will be filled. The powerful jour- 
nals developed under his leadership will carry on— 
no doubt as successfully as if he were still at the 
helm; but we will never again see the rise of another 
Saturday Evening Post ot a Ladies’ Home Journal 
from small beginnings. The era has passed which 
made it possible for an individual to build an ob- 
scure weekly into a great national force. 

Under conditions of today—of the past decade or 
more——a great magazine can be created only by mass- 
ing tremendous capital behind its very first issue; 
the periodical must be launched full-fledged into an 
already crowded field. Competition, which once fa- 
vored growth through assets such as those with which 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis is reputed to have begun his 
career—three pennies of capital, plus vast determina- 
tion, industry, and ability—has now become a de- 
structive juggernaut. When it does not actually 
crush the small enterprise, it at least forces it to 
remain small. 

The day of great publications—in the sense of 
size—is by no means over, but—barring radical social 
and economic readjustments—they are destined to be 
soulless, corporation-owned affairs. It is the great 
individual publisher whose passing from the picture 
we mourn. 


A correspondent propounds an interesting question, 
as follows: “Can you give me the names of the half 
dozen outstanding short-story writers of all time, and 
their best stories?” 

It would require a good deal of presumption to 
answer this question dogmatically. Any such list 
would, to a large extent, involve matters of personal 
opinion. In all probability, a representative collection 
of answers would include at least the following 
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names: Guy de Maupassant, O. Henry, Nathanial 
Hawthorne, Rudyard Kipling, Jack London, and Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele. Undoubtedly some of the follow- 
ing names would frequently appear: Richard Harding 
Davis, Edgar Allen Poe, Bret Harte, A. Conan Doyle, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Ring W. Lardner, and W. 
W. Jacobs. 

Some two years ago, The Golden Book Magazine 
published a list of the best short-stories of all time 
as selected by a vote of its readers. In this rating, 
“The Necklace’’ by Guy de Maupassant and “The 
Gift of the Magi’ by O. Henry were tied for first 
place. Next in order were “The First Stone’ by 
Grace S. Mason, “Without Benefit of Clergy’ by 
Rudyard Kipling, “England to America’ by Margaret 
Montague, “The Monkey’s Paw’ by W. W. Jacobs, 
and “The Last Leaf’’ by O. Henry. In order of popu- 
larity, the writers chosen by this, poll were O. Henry, 
Rudyard Kipling, Edgar Allen Poe, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Katherine Mansfield, and Robert Louis Steven- 


son, 


A new source of revenue to publishers has been 
discovered—if the plan adopted by Samuel French, 
play publisher at 25 W. 45th St., New York, should 
by some far-fetched stretch of the imagination become 


general. A correspondent sends us a form letter from: 


this company reading, in part: “It is necessary for us 
to charge a reading fee for all unsolicited manuscripts. 

Payment of this fee in no way obligates us to 
send a written criticism, or state any reason for re- 
fusal in case manuscripts are not accepted.’ The fees 
specified range from $2 to $4. 

This idea has dazzling possibilities. The next step, 
of course, is for the customer who is in the market 
for an automobile to charge salesmen a moderate fee 
—say $10—for the privilege of demonstrating their 
cars; for the thrifty housewife to soak the grocer all 
the traffic will bear for looking over his latest con- 
signment of vegetables; and so on, right up to the 
logical conclusion of requiring of the book publisher 
a nominal fee for deciding whether to buy any of the 
books listed in his catalogue. 


The O. Henry Memorial Committee award for the 
best short-story of 1932 was given to ‘An End to 
Dreams” by Stephen Vincent Benet, which appeared 
in Pictorial Review. The winning story for 1931, 
“Can't Cross Jordan by Myself’’ by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, also appeared in Pictorial Review. 


Various friends have sent us copies of an anony- 
mous mimeographed letter attacking THE AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIsT because of its recent exposure of certain 
copyright services, vanity publishers, and others who 
prey upon the inexperienced to the tune of thousands 
of dollars a year. By which one or more of the con- 
cerns involved the letter ‘was prepared, we have no 
way of knowing. The comment of one correspondent 
who sent us this letter covers the case so thoroughly 
that further remarks on our part would be superfluous. 


“The enclosure,” he writes, “probably will amuse 
you more than it annoys. You could hardly have en- 
tered upon the fearless expose which you gave us in 
the Lottie Perkins series without counting the cost and 
expecting the most venomous retaliation. The contrast 
between your foursquare tactics and this skulking 
anonymity is sufficient unto itself. Needless to say, 
the scurrilous wording of these pages, even if they 
were not protected by the usual refuge of the coward 
who is afraid to come out in the open, consigns them 
to the waste basket. Thank God that in THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST we have an honest magazine which un- 
falteringly works for the interests of writers instead 
of exploiting them.” 


| 
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ESSENTIALS OF BIOGRAPHY 


. . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 
Associate Editor The Author & Journalist 


HAVE you ever 
tried to write biog- 
raphy? If not, you 
probably will try 
eventually for 
sooner or later al- 
most every writer 
takes a turn at it. 
Why? Thereare 
several reasons. In 
the first place, 
biography is, and 
has been from time 
immemorial, one of 
the most popular 
forms of literature. 
It is also one of the 
most elemental forms. History, philosophy, all 
the social sciences, are built on it to a large ex- 
tent; and fiction, of course, is merely biography 
of fanciful characters. It is only natural that 
the fiction writer should turn to true-life char- 
acters now and then. 

Of the many articles which come to me for 
criticism, in my capacity as associate editor of 
THE AuTHoR & JouRNALIST, a very high 
percentage are biographical in character. Few 
of the writers seem to understand, however, 
that all biography, whether long or short, must 
have one prime element. That element is signifi- 
cance. The principal character need not always 
be famous or notorious—indeed, it is sometimes 
better that he be not too well known, for most 
well-known characters have been pretty well 
worked out by biographers; but he must be 
somehow important, either in himself or by as- 
sociation. 

The writer who contemplates a turn at biog- 
raphy, should thoroughly familiarize himself 
with what is meant by associative importance. 
Let me illustrate its meaning. I have recently 
passed on an article, written by a very com- 
petent user of the English language who lives 
in California in the vicinity where the great 
gold discovery was made in 1848. His narrative, 
all factual, dealt with the escapades of an im- 
pulsive and irresponsible negro who came there 
during the rush, and wound up on the gallows. 
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Now any account, adding to our knowledge 
of the Forty-Niners, or increasing the vividness 
of the picture preserved in literature for us and 
for future generations, would have significance. 
This writer’s narrative, however, might have 
been set in any Western community where civi- 
lization had not yet gained too secure a foot- 
hold. It completely missed the associative im- 
portance which it might have incorporated. 

This failure to hit upon a significant subject 
has brought disappointment to more biographi- 
cal writers than any other one thing. Some time 
ago, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST received a 
book-length manuscript, recording the life 
story of the leader of an eccentric religious cult. 
It was a well-written account, filled with much 
amusing material. Several big publishers had 
been sufficiently interested in it to write the 
author friendly letters; but, one and all, they 
had rejected it because it lacked importance. 
The author was puzzled. She knew that the life 
of Alexander Dowie, founder of Zion City, had 
been published. She knew that Mary Baker 
Eddy, and many other religious leaders, some 
no more widely known than her subject, had 
been used as the subjects of successful biog- 
raphies. Why was he less desirable material than 
they? 

Here is the probable explanation: The subject 
of this book was neither widely known outside 
the community in which he lived, nor repre- 
sentative of any particular religious movement 
in the country as a whole. If he had notably 
personified a general trend of thought, his biog- 
raphy might have had associative importance. 
As it was, however, he represented only an ec- 
centric group. Of course the same statement 
could be made regarding Dowie; but Dowie 
had made himself famous. He was important 
in himself. 

To make my point doubly clear by contrast, 
let me mention another biography, book length, 
which has also come to me lately for criticism. 
Its subject is one of the earliest and most in- 
fluential cattlemen in the West, whose activi- 
ties centered mainly in the Texas Panhandle. 
The story of his life, as his biographer relates it, 
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is the story of the growth of the cattle indus- 
try in the vast area between the Rio Grande 
and the North Platte rivers. It throws a keen 
new light on the cattleman’s part in conquer- 
ing the frontier. It is a distinct contribution 
to Western history, containing much new and 
significant information. 

Another excellent example, just now under 
my scrutiny, records the life story of a doctor, 
born in Ohio in 1823, who followed the west- 
ward course of migration, practicing in pioneer 
communities for more than fifty years. It is a 
vivid account of medical practice on the fron- 
tier; and more, it reveals in a dramatic way the 
great progress in dealing with human ills that 
was made during those years. 

These biographies both have, in eminent 
amount, the significance which every biography 
must have today to gain favorable consideration 
from a publisher. They are, in effect, social his- 
tories of an epoch in the development of 
America. 

A survey of recently published biographies 
will reveal that the subjects, without exception, 
have either innate or associative importance, as 
heretofore explained. Those which have innate 
importance, however—that is, subjects who are 
important in themselves—are considerably in 
the majority. Of this character are such recent 
best sellers as Marie Antoinette, by Stefan 
Zweig; Andrew Jackson, by Marquis James; and 
Sherman; Fighting Prophet, by Lloyd Lewis. 
Grover Cleveland, the Pulitzer prize biography, 
written by Allan Nevin, is another. 


The beginner, ambitious to write biography, 
should be warned right here, however, that 
when he chooses to chronicle the life of a fam- 
ous personage, he must either have much new 
information, or else a very fresh and worth- 
while interpretation to give to his material. If 
his subject has been dead for many years, he 
can depend pretty much on library research to 
obtain the principal material for his narrative. 
The best library source of all, of course, is the 
Library of Congress. Much unpublished infor- 
mation, however, in the form of letters and 
diaries, is frequently preserved in private col- 
lections. This may sometimes be uncovered by 
appeals published in the “correspondence”’ de- 
partments of such magazines as The Nation and 
Christian Century. 

In dealing with a living subject, or one who 
has lately died, the biographer must be more 
cautious. Indeed, he should usually have had 
close personal contact with the person whose 
life he chronicles. Otherwise, especially in deal- 
ing with a living subject, he is likely to get 
himself into hot water. 

Will Rogers, in his syndicated newspaper 
column, recently directed a satirical broadside 
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against the “amateur Carl Sandbergs” who 
aspire to write his biography. “Down in Okla- 
homa,” he says, “all the rejected scenario writ- 
ers have switched from writing love triangles, 
and train robberies and westerns, they have 
switched from the life of the Dalton Boys to 
my life. Every guy that had a pencil and some 
foolscap paper was going to put my life right 
in between the kivers of a dime novel (maybe 
nickel). I guess its the same in each state. The 
disappointed writers of Kansas are perhaps after 
notorious characters up there. The unpublished 
writers of Texas are perhaps telling the early 
life struggles of some old Texas highbinder. 
That these gentlemen dident know you, or 
maby had just met you once or twice in their 
lives never seemed to hinder their idea that they 
was the one to do your life. 

“Well, I dont want to crab, or I dont want 
to hinder hidden talent or art. But I just want 
to be modest about it, and let them practice 
on somebody else’s life.” 

This sort of a reprimand is bad enough, but 
it is mild in comparison with a damage suit 
which may be the lot of the careless biographer 
of a contemporary person. The writer’s only 
certain protection is his use of unassailable 
facts. 

Of the biographies published because of their 
associative importance, a large percentage are 
stories of the authors’ own lives. The House of 
Exile, by Nora Waln, for example, derives sig- 
nificance from its revelation of conditions in 
China. British Agent, by R. F. Bruce Lockhart, 
is significant because it relates the adventures 
of a secret service man in the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and thus brings new light upon an im- 
portant historical event. These books were both 
best sellers in the first months of 1933. Some- 
what older, but also a best seller of recent rec- 
ollection, is Grandmother Brown’s One Hun- 
dred Years, by Mrs. H. C. C. Brown. The sig- 
nificance of this book, which is biography rath- 
er than autobiography, is found in the intimate 
picture which it paints of the development of 
the American frontier. 


So far, my comments pertain both to book- 
length biographies and biographical articles. 
There is very little market at present, however, 
for biographical articles, no matter how good 
they may be. They continue to appear, of 
course, in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, The 
American, Liberty, Elks, and various other 
magazines; but, with the exception of The 
American—and, perhaps, also of Liberty—the 
average writer has a rather slim chance of sell- 
ing such material to these publications. 


The market for book-length biographies is 
much better. Therefore the remainder of my 
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discussion will deal with the procedure which 
the writer of such a work must follow to pro- 
duce a creditable book. 

In the first place, it is often advisable to 
write a preliminary letter to the publishers, 
outlining your subject and asking whether they 


- would care to consider your completed manu- 


script. If your letter arouses interest, you will 
probably get back a cordial reply, advising you 
how to proceed. Here, for example, is an ex- 
cerpt of a letter written by Mr. Eugene F. Sax- 
ton, of Harper & Brothers, in response to a pro- 
posal: 


I read your letter of March 23 with much inter- 
est and we should, of course, be very happy indeed 
to have an opportunity to consider the Souk you 
propose to write on your father’s life as a physi- 
cian in the West. A biography such as you propose 
really constitutes a social history of American pio- 
neer life and, as such, would unquestionably be 
greatly enriched by anecdotes, stories of well-known 
figures and all the color and human interest of the 
period. Old prints, scenes of the early settlements 
and pictures of famous characters would also add 
much to the interest of the record. 

We should be very glad indeed to have a chance 
to examine the manuscript and if we can make any 
suggestions in the course of its preparation, please 
call on us at any time. 


This letter is worth careful reading. It evi- 
dences, for one thing, the friendly attitude 
which publishers have toward worth-while biog- 
raphies; and it also states, or infers, several of 
the most important facts which have been, or 
will be, elaborated here in my discussion. 

The first job of the biographer, of course, is 
to obtain and arrange his material. Usually he 
will find that he has a large array of incidents 
in the life of his subject, separated by time 
periods regarding which he has little or no in- 
formation. The tendency of the beginner, con- 
fronted with this problem, is to ignore the 
obscure periods, with the result that his “biog- 
raphy” is simply a collection of episodes. 

This episodic writing must be avoided. To 
do so, you must first get a thorough back- 
ground of the times in the locality in which 
your subject lived. Study local histories. Read 
biographies of his contemporaries in similar sur- 
roundings. Even fiction, dealing with the pe- 
riod, may help you. 

With the information which you stone from 
these sources, you may easily and accurately 
infer what activities and interests occupied 
your subject during the lacunz in your notes. 
He was unquestionably following the ordinary 
course of life in those times. Here is your op- 
portunity to write colorful discriptions, to re- 
veal the customs of the day, and to incorporate 
a lot of supplementary material which will give 
realism to your story. 

Do not limit yourself solely to the unadorned 
facts which you have gathered concerning your 
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subject’s life. Such facts seldom give an ade- 
quate account of the occurrences which you are 
relating. They must be dressed up—fictionized. 
This means that you must use your imagination, 
discreetly of course, to bring your story to life. 

Written without imagination, the average 
biography would be utterly unreadable. It 
would proceed like the minutes of a convention 
or a directors’ meeting. Understand very clear- 
ly, however, that you must never describe your 
subject in the midst of experiences which prob- 
ably never came to him. Whatever you fiction- 
ize must be entirely credible in view of what is 
actually known of his life. 


Let me illustrate: Suppose that you have the 
simple information that your subject was am- 
bushed by his enemies one night while riding 
along a country road. There is no way to dis- 
cover just where the ambush took place; or who 
the assailants were; no details whatsoever as to 
how the attack was made. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to fictionize. You may draw an im- 
aginary description of the scene of the ambush, 
though probably you had better avoid identify- 
ing the spot. You can tell what your hero saw 
of his assailants. You can paint a dramatic pic- 
ture of the whole episode. 

Such fictionization, adroitly handled, does 
not distort facts. It emphasizes them. It enables 
you to grip and thrill your readers with your 
story—an effect that should always be sought. 
It makes good reading. ‘ 

In addition to enlivening the romance and 
adventure of your narrative, fictionization may 
also be employed, as suggested several para- 
graphs back, to give continuity to your story. 
Here, too, you must assiduously avoid any fan- 
ciful narration or description that you cannot 
defend as enforcing, rather than weakening, the 
factual content of your biography. 

A thorough knowledge of the customs of the 
period in which your subject lived, and of the 
events through which he lived, as gleaned from 
history, is your best preparation for dramatiz- 
ing inadequate facts concerning his career; but 
you should also have an intimate knowledge of 
the country in which your story is set. Visit 
it, if possible; otherwise get all the information 
you can from published descriptions. 

One of the commonest faults of the begin- 
ner is quoting too much from old letters and 
diaries and other source material. The overuse 
of such quotations slows up the action of your 
story and kills the reader’s interest. In judicious 
quantity, however, they will give authenticity 
to your account; but beyond an occasional 
short verbatim passage, you should put all your 
information, from whatever source, into your 
own words. 

Another error, into which the inexperienced 
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writer sometimes falls, is attempting to write 
a multiple biography; that is, a biography in 
which the major interest is equally shared by 
several persons. This is not practicable. Remem- 
ber that you can have but one hero. He must 
hold the center of the stage throughout your 
story. Of course there may be many subordin- 
ate characters, some of whom will play major 
roles in all likelihood; but the presence of these 
characters in your story is justified only as 
their activities have a bearing on your hero’s 
career. 

In chronicling the life of a subject whose im- 
portance is of the associative type, it is often 
well to bring in, at least for mention, as many 
known historical characters as possible, pro- 
vided they can be introduced naturally. Never, 
however, force a character into your story. To 
do so will inevitably distract your reader’s at- 
tention from the proper course of your narra- 
tive. 

An even more grievous fault than quoting 
too much, or introducing irrelevant characters, 
is writing a biography which gets nowhere. Re- 
member, above all things, that your story must 
develop a theme. It must show the evolution of 
your hero in the career which made him a suit- 
able character for your attention. The story 
which stands still—which records a static ex- 
istence—no matter how much adventure may 
be crowded into it, is of doubtful virtue. Biog- 
raphy must have a climax, just as fiction must 
have it; and you must not only make your cli- 
max discernible, but show also how it is reached. 

I say you must develop a theme. Usually 
there are several themes: one major and several 
minors. These themes are the threads of your 
story. You must keep them in hand from be- 
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ginning to end. One may be an economic 
theme; another a love theme; another a theme 
of revenge. Whatever they are, you must defi- 
nitely recognize them, for otherwise you will 
probably let them completely disappear for long 
intervals in your narrative. That must never be. 


One of the commonest questions asked by 
the beginner at biography is, “Where shall I 
start my story?” The answer is that it should 
be started as far back as events have any sig- 
nificant connection with the main theme of 
your story. In many cases some knowledge of 
your subject’s ancestry is necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of his life. The career of 
Abraham Lincoln is an excellent example. His 
story would be only half told if his family ori- 
gins were ignored. Other biographies would not 
profit at all from any genealogical prelude. 

Some discussion of the subject’s childhood is, 
if course, the usual thing. This part of the story 
should be cut very short, however, unless it is 
unusually important in showing the develop- 
ment of traits which later played a very signifi- 
cant part in the subject’s career. 

It is much easier to say where a biography 
should end. It should end as promptly as the 
writer can terminate it, after he has brought 
his subject to the climax of his career. The lat- 
ter years of a good many famous men are 
pretty barren in comparison with the years dur- 
ing which they were achieving fame. These 
years should be passed over very swiftly, simply 
as postlude to your real story. 

Lastlv, when your biography is finished, seek 
the best pictures that you can find to illustrate 
it. These pictures may help you a great deal in 
placing your manuscript. 


THE RETORT EFFICACIOUS 
. . + By Carroll Van Court 


T happened here in Los Angeles, at one of our din- 
ners at the Athletic Club. Among the crowd were 
a bank president and a famous author. 

Like many intelligent but uninformed persons, this 
bank president had a sort of semi-contempt for writ- 
ing and authorship, as if it were an easy pastime that 
one could pick up and learn in two or three weeks, 
in one’s odd moments. As he sat next to my friend, 
the author, over their cigars, after they had exchanged 
talk about literature, etc., he made the remark: “Some 
day, I'm going to take a month off and write a short- 
story for Scribner’s or the Post.” 

This always burns up an author who has slaved for 
years to reach recognition in the better magazines, and 
it did this time. Without cracking a smile, the author 
replied: 

“Good. And sometime, I’m going to take a month 
off and run the First National Bank.” 


_ The American Fiction Guild announces that it has 
succeeded in arranging for a national broadcast of 


“The Best Fiction Story of the Week” taken from all- 
fiction magazines. The broadcast will be given over 
the new Amalgamated Broadcasting System, and sug- 
gestions for stories to be used for the purpose should 
be sent to Miss Viola I. Cooper, care of the Amal- 
gamated Broadcasting System, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York. The story will be selected for its radio 
possibilities as well as its excellence as a story. The 
Guild hopes to develop this into a lucrative market 
for writers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SHORT STORY HITS 1932, Edited by Thomas H. 
Uzzell. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $2.00. 
In this anthology Mr. Uzzell has made several 

departures from the usual collection of “best stories.” 

For one thing, he has classified his selections, a sec- 

tion each being devoted to the all-fiction magazines, 

big circulation magazines, and literary magazines. 

The critical notes and technical analyses appended are 

developed from the standpoint of the writer. That 

is to say, they are instructive and helpful. Added to 
this, the story selections are splendid. 
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LETS WRITE A JUVENILE 


. » By CHARLES CURTIS WILSON 


WHY a juvenile, 
you are probably 
asking. Well, for 
one thing, they’re 
easier to sell. Of 
course, there’s a 
larger market for 
pulp stories and 
smooth-paper 
yarns but here’s the 
catch, fellow scrib- 
blers: your yarns 
for the pulps and 
the slicks must be 
done much better 
than the average 
juvenile, to be sal- 
able. The juvenile sheets are the blessed refuge 
of thousands who are trying to crash the edi- 
torial gate. Many of these neophytes are fail- 
ing, however, despite the friendliness and co- 
operation of the markets at which they are 
aiming. What, then, is the secret of writing 
successful juveniles? How is the thing done? 

This writer has a formula for writing the 
juvenile which has worked rather well. So far 
he has confined himself to writing for boys 
alone, seldom using feminine characters, but 
the formula could be altered to fit any type of 
story. It reads as follows: 


Setting 

Main Character 
Narrative Question 
Minor Complication 
Major Complication 
Crisis 

Climax 

Nothing more, nothing less. Merely a cold, 
unromantic summary, designed only to keep 
your thoughts on the right track. But what a 
help! Let’s work out the skeleton of a juvenile 
story, using this formula, just to see how the 
thing works. 

First of all, we need a setting. Let’s paint the 
story in a city. Shall we? After all, I’m trying 
to make this blamed formula work, and the 
least you can do is to give me permission to use 
the setting I know best. If you’re wise, you 
will use the setting you know best, too. Well, 
we have decided on a city—now what part of 
the city, what home, office, gambling-den or 
whatnot, shall we specifically choose? Hmmm, 
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produced advertising copy. 


let’s see. I once worked in a bank. A bank— 
egad, Hoople, and why not? Lots of stories in 
a bank. All you have to do is dig ’em out. 

We need a main character now. The most 
logical figure that comes to mind is a man 
known as a “teller.” The teller in a bank is 
constantly taking in deposits and cashing checks 
for the customers. We can’t use a bank execu- 
tive for our story because we are writing a 
juvenile, and such a story requires a fairly 
young man as the hero. Is there more than one 
kind of a teller? Yes. In most banks there is 
also a statement teller. The statement teller 
does just what his name implies, handles the 
customers’ statements. I once knew a statement 
teller who was a likable young man. Ambitious. 
A good story type. All right, let’s make him 
our main character. 


And now we come to the narrative question. 
In other words, an important dramatic problem 
for the main character to solve. A good plan is 
to make your main character desire something 
very strongly and then to. put an apparently 
overwhelming force or condition against him. 
Fine. Our statement teller — we'll call him 
Frank—desires a better position in the bank. 
He’s ambitious. He wants to get ahead. His 
father is dead and he is having a hard time sup- 
porting his mother. (Old stuff, perhaps, but it 
still gets across.) In fact, as the story opens, 
his mother is staying with his aunt, and Frank 
has a room at the Y.M.C.A. In this manner, 
Frank is managing to save a little something 
out of his pay each month. What strong oppo- 
sition can we put against Frank’s efforts to get 
a better position? That’s easy. Lack of influence. 
During his two years as a statement clerk, he 
has seen less worthy young men given better 
jobs through influence. In fact, just before the 
story opens, a young man—let’s call him Magee 
—is given a good job in the receiving cage, be- 
cause his dad has a large account in the bank. 

So much for the narrative question. Now we 
need a minor complication. Let’s see. This 
Magee, who got a job in the receiving cage 
through his father’s influence, is a gambler as 
well as a misfit in banking. Frank knows this, 
but does not go to the assistant cashier and 
“squeal,” as he very easily could have done. 
Things go along smoothly for a time, but one 
afternoon, about two o’clock, Magee sends a 
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page girl to the statement cage, asking Frank 
to step over to the receiving cage for a mo- 
ment. Frank gets one of the messenger boys to 
handle his statements for the moment, and he 
goes over to the receiving cage to see what it is 
all about. He finds Magee very nervous and ex- 
cited. It seems that Magee has taken $50 from 
the cash in the receiving cage to pay a gambling 
debt, and if he doesn’t replace the money before 
the three o’clock balance is taken off, the loss 
will be discovered. The other receiving teller, 
Harry Keller, is out of the cage at the moment, 
getting a drink of water. Magee pleads with 
Frank to help him and asks him not to tell 
anybody. 

So much for the minor complication. What 
can we use for the next or major complication? 
Well, that shouldn’t be hard. It must be na- 
tural, though, and must follow as a result of 
the happenings that have gone before. We have 
decided that Magee has taken $50 and in des- 
peration turns to Frank for aid. The logical 
conclusion, in view of Frank’s splendid charac- 
ter, is that Frank will try to help Magee. To 
help Magee, Frank must have $50, or he must 
try to get it somewhere. The first thought 
seems the best. Frank has saved a little over 
that amount during his stay at the Y.M.C.A. 
He has drawn it from his savings account and 
is keeping it in his room, awaiting an opportun- 
ity to visit the hospital and pay for his mother’s 
recent operation. Frank must decide whether 
or not to help Magee, whom he dislikes. If he 
helps him and uses the $50 he has saved, it 
means more long months of scrimping. This is 
a definite problem. He could choose either way 
without condemning himself in the eyes of the 
reader. For our purpose we will let him choose 
to help Magee. But he must get over to the 
Y.M.C.A. building, secure the $50, and get 
back to the bank before three o’clock. By this 
time it is thirty minutes past two. This leaves 
him with a scant half-hour. He tells the mes- 


senger to watch his cage until he returns, gets 
his hat, and dashes from the bank. 


And there’s your major complication. Say, 
this is great fun, isn’t it? With a chart to guide 
your thoughts, it’s no time at all until a com- 
plete plot is evolved. Let’s proceed to the crisis. 
Frank gets back to the bank with the $50 but 
finds, to his dismay, that he is too late. It is 
five minutes after three. He finds Elmer Nes- 
bit, the assistant cashier, talking with the other 
receiving teller, Harry Keller. Nesbit ap- 
proaches him as he enters the bank and tells 
him that cash is short $50 and asks him if he 
has been in the receiving cage that afternoon. 
Frank, of course, confesses that he has. Nesbit 
then tells Frank that he must search him—just 
a matter of form, of course. He finds $50 in 
Frank’s pocket and demands an explanation. 
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Let’s try to show, in actual story form, how 
Frank gets himself in trouble here: 


“This looks bad, Frank,” he said quietly. “How 
about it?” 

Frank felt a red flush creeping over his face. 

“Why—why that’s my own money,” he stam- 
mered, knowing how weak his answer sounded. “I 
just went over to my room to get it. I’m going to 
lend it to a fellow.” 

The assistant-cashier looked dubious. 

“To whom, may I ask, were you going to lend 
the money?” 

Frank started to speak, then caught himself. 

“I—I can’t tell you that,” he muttered, looking 
away. “I—I % 

“I’m sorry about this,” Nesbit broke in, “but you 
seem to be the guilty party. You needed money 
and took the easiest way of getting it. In view of 
the fact that we have recovered the stolen money 
we will not prosecute. We cannot, however, keep 
in our employ a man who is weak when exposed to 
temptation. Your pay envelope will be ready in the 
morning.” 


And now we come to the climax. We must 
rescue the hero in some unexpected manner. 
It’s easy this time. When Magee called Frank 
over to the receiving cage, the other receiving 
teller, Harry Keller, was out of the cage, get- 
ting a drink of water. Remember? All right. 
We decide that Keller has overheard Magee 
talking to Frank but didn’t say anything about 
it. He refuses to see Frank dismissed, however, 
and comes forward at this time to tell the as- 
sistant cashier what he overheard. Well, the 
shoe is on the other foot, now. The assistant 
cashier looks around for Magee, but that gen- 
tleman has fled, afraid to face the music. The 
usual lappy ending results. You can let the 
assistant cashier give Frank anything from a 
better job to a Rolls-Royce with six chauffeurs. 
Let your conscience be your guide. 


Afterthoughts: 


1. Paint a vivid picture of Frank’s mental 
condition on his trip to the Y.M.C.A. and back 
to the bank. 


2. Let the reader know, as near the begin- 
ning of the story as possible, that Frank has 
been saving to pay for his mother’s operation. 
This planting will make Frank’s aid to Magee 


‘more plausible. 


3. Tell the story from Frank’s viewpoint all 
the way. 


Well, there’s the complete and horrendous 
outline, fellow scribblers. The evolving of situa- 
tions necessary to complete the formula always 
sets in motion a train of thoughts. Take the 
outline to your hearts, friends, with the writer’s 
blessing. A word of caution, however. Don’t 
try to sell the story that is worked out above. 
The writer of this rambling article has already 
attended to that important matter. Boy Life 
liked the story well enough to buy it. 
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CRASHING THE OUTDOOR 


MARKETS 


. By DICK WOOD 


NO writer, how- 
ever gifted, should 
expect to earn a 
living off the 
sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. The field is 
too limited; the 
pay too low. Those 
strictly sportsmen’s 
magazines which 
have survived the 
depression may be 
numbered on the 
extremities of one’s 
hand. They are 
Field Stream, 
Outdoor Life, Na- 
tional Sportsman, Hunting & Fishing, Sports 
Afield, and Outdoor America. At the moment, 
Outdoor America is indefinitely out of the 
market. 

In addition, there are a couple of trappers’ 
magazines published in Columbus, Ohio; and a 
few sectional sporting papers—Sportsmen’s Di- 
gest; Rod Gun in Canada—and a number of 
trade papers, all together affording a field for 
the usual line of hack articles written by be- 
ginner or professional, willing to wait an in- 
definite period for small pay. Then there are 
the popular magazines, giving limited space to 
outdoor sports at good to excellent rates, such 
as Physical Culture, The Country Gentleman, 
Saturday Evening Post, etc. 

The “Big Five” pay one cent a word for fea- 
ture articles, and that is about the best they do, 
on the average. Invariably the articles must be 
illustrated, preferably by photographs; and 
moderate rates are paid for pictures, im addition 
to the word rate. Occasionally, one of the out- 
door magazines reorganizes, or takes on a new 
editor, and breaks out with an offer of two 
cents a word, but I’ve never known it to last. 

The Sportsman, published in Boston, treats 
sports from an historical slant, caters to the 
elite, and is said to pay excellent rates. How- 
ever, it uses very few articles of the sort that 
would be marketable elsewhere in the outdoor 
field, and is the type of publication depending 
on staff writers. 


The outdoor markets afford a field for the 
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writer-sportsman, who takes his trips for the 
sake of sport, rather than in search of material 
for the outdoor magazines. As a stepping-stone 
to bigger fields, the sporting magazines have 
been utilized as a vehicle by such authors as 
Zane Grey, Warren H. Miller, Raymond S. 
Spears, Rex Beach, Reginald Barker, and others. 

The beginner who wishes to crash the out- 
door markets must first be a sportsman, bub- 
bling over with facts and lore. The ability to 
write dramatically, and according to approved 
technique, is of secondary consideration, simply 
because the bulk of the outdoor copy used is 
plain fact or narrative material. Fiction is used 
sparingly. What the outdoor magazines want 
are articles that tell when, where, and how, by 
the one who has been there! 

I suppose that during the past ten years I 
have pulled as much of the filthy lucre from 
the coffers of the outdoor sports publications as 
the next fellow—possibly with a half-dozen ex- 
ceptions. I did it by making a reputation as an 
“expert” and turning out a production of copy. 
At one time I was almost exclusively writing 
trapping articles. Then I tired of this line and 
got into the motor-camping game when about 
eight million motorists were in rapid circula- 
tion. (I was also associate editor of two or three 
sheets in this field—which may account for the 
fact they are now defunct.) For nearly three 
years I was on a contract with one of the 
sportsmen’s magazines at a salary of $200 a 
month, and that isn’t a trifling sum for an 
outdoor writer. 


During this period, I had to spend about six 
months of the year out of doors, fishing, camp- 
and, and hunting, which was as good as a va- 
cation with pay. I seldom was able, in my 
writing efforts, to keep up with my experiences, 
and thereby accumulated a bulky file of out- 
door data that hasn’t been touched. 

However, when the exchequer was low, I 
have exhausted my sources, and converted them 
into good cash. In 1924 I made a trip into 
Northern Minnesota, canoed along the Canadian 
border, and dropped down into Nebraska, 
where I attended a genuine Western rodeo. I 
wrote up that experience in a serial for a Sun- 
day School paper; a continued article in a 
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sportsmen’s magazine; short items for Far West 
Magazine; an article in a guide book; and sold 
photographs of the trip to everything from The 
Classmate to the New York Times. A similar 
trip to Florida and the Keys was capitalized in 
the same manner. When I get time I'll draw 
from the same experience in writing fiction. 

In my opinion, the safest bet for the tyro is 
to make a reputation as an authority on a par- 
ticular subject, then play it for all it’s worth. 
If you’re confining yourself to the outdoor 
field, expect to have to change your line every 
two or three years. You'll either write out or 
your subject will grow stale. Consider motor- 
camping for instance. It is about passe now 
compared with its popularity in 1925. 

Most articles in the outdoor magazines are 
illustrated with photographs. Good photos will 
sell poor articles. If you’re not a good photog- 
rapher, you are handicapped as an article writer. 
However, it is possible to enlist the services of 
a good photographer. The picture concerns like 
Underwood and Underwood, Ewing Galloway, 
William Thompson, and H. Armstrong Roberts 
will supply photographs on any subject. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the U. S. Forestry Service, 
National Park Service, and similar organiza- 
tions furnish photographs gratis to established 
authors. 

The camera is equally responsible with my 
portable typewriter for a comfortable income. 
I started out with a $15 folding hand camera 
and did some of my best work with it. I’ve 
sold a number of pictures for $50 each, for 
cover use or advertising purposes; and one 
made with a $15 camera was valued at $500 by 
the company using it. 

Now, I have nearly $1000 invested in cam- 
eras and lenses. My stand-by is a revolving back 
auto Graflex, equipped with a 614” F. 4.5 
Goerz lens, an 814” F. 5.6 Cooke lens, and 
a 14” F. 5.6 telephoto lens, a roll film holder 
and a cut film magazine holder. 

Article illustrations should be 5 x 7 inches; 
photographs for advertising and general pub- 
lication purposes, 8 x 10, glossy, needle sharp 
in definition, and shadows clear black. Washy 
gray prints don’t go. If you work with a 
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camera making smaller pictures, it will be ad- 
visable to rely on enlargements. I prefer to 
make my own, and doing the volume of work 
I do, I save some money. However, there are 
a few concerns doing first-class enlarging at 
wholesale prices for author-photographers, and 
any reader addressing the writer in care of the 
A. & J., and enclosing a stamped envelope, will 
be given the address of a reliable house. The 
average finisher not only charges too much, but 
his work too frequently has a tendency to fade 
out while still in the writer’s file. 

Besides the Graflex for snapshot and speed 
work, I use a 5 x7 folding camera for stills, 
interiors, copies, close-up compositions, etc. I 
use super-speed cut film for most subjects; Pan- 
chromatic for highly colored subjects, and to 
get clouds in landscapes, I also use a 24%4x 3% 
(pocket size) roll-film Goerz (F. 4.5 Dogmar 
lens) camera for scenes where maximum depth 
of focus is required, and on fishing and hunting 
trips when it is impractical to carry a larger 
camera. 

The low-pay situation also applies to photo- 
graphs—particularly in the outdoor and farm 
paper fields. However, the writer-photographer 
doing good work and furnishing large, clear 
prints, should demand $2 to $3 each for illus- 
trations and $5 up for frontispiece, cover, and 
advertising pictures. In advertising, the sky is 
the limit, as far as rates go. Studios and indi- 
vidual photographers with a reputation, lo- 
cated in the large cities, are getting real money 
for photographs adaptable or specially posed for 
advertising purposes. Fair rates for exclusive 
rights to a good subject are $25, $50 and $100, 
depending on the number of models posing, the 
appeal to the buyer and the art qualities in the 
composition. 

Summing up, the novice desiring to become 
a regular contributor to the outdoor publica- 
tions had better plan on entering the back door, 
by establishing a reputation as an authority in 
a particular line of sports. Then with a de- 
cided following of readers, he can demand and 
secure better rates, and eventually get by in 
the front of the books, stretching a thin thread 
of an incident out into a hundred dollar yarn. 


REVERSE 


ENGLISH 


By CLIFF WALTERS 


he sorry, all ye editors; 

Ah, yes! I much deplore 
The fact that I can’t bother with 
These yarns you clamor for. 


But please don’t beg on bended knee ; 
Your supplications gripe. 

I don’t know why you pester me... . 
“Hey, Chink! . . . Another pipe!” 
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WRITERS 


. . By HAL WHITE 


IT is true of those 
in every line of en- 
deavor, and certain- 
ly of the writer, 
that few of us do 
as well as we know 
how. We realize 
only a minor frac- 
tion of what we 
might achieve. 

I am not speak- 
ing to or of the 
dilettante whose 
idle thought for 
today is that it 
“might be nice to 
write,’ and who 
will be thinking of something else tomorrow. 
I am speaking to those of you in whom the urge 
to expression is a discontent that eats at your 
very vitals, and will not desist. 

It is reasonable to believe that such an urge, 
persisting through the years, is proof of ability 
sufficient for a satisfying measure of success, if 
accompanied by the will to work. 

Strange, that the urge to write is so often 
held in check, so often defeated entirely, by a 
contrary inertia. The man or woman who has a 
real urge—a genuine bent—for gardening or 
chemistry or radio or architecture will gen- 
erally fly at it with an enthusiasm which noth- 
ing can stop. 

Some writers are like that, but most of them, 
though the urge is surely there, have an amaz- 
infi reluctance to get down to work. They can 
talk shop by the hour, and plan gloriously for 
a great future in writing. But for the actual 
setting down of words on paper, “tomorrow 
will do.” 

If you think the same inertia does not afflict 
many of the successful ones, then recall Fanny 
Hurst, who is quoted as saying that she literally 
has to drag herself to her typewriter. Many 
others have expressed themselves similarly. Yet 
they are the stars of the fraternity, and there 
isn’t money enough in the United States mint 
to draw them away from their chosen profes- 
sion. 

In that fact—that a very genuine creative 
urge is so often accompanied by a dragging 
inertia—lies the reason for the might-have- 
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beens who line the literary wayside. Perhaps 
one reason for it is the absence of any outside 
compulsion to start. Except for those who are 
writing under contract, to meet a definite pub- 
lication date, both the full-time and part-time 
writers make their own work hours. The busi- 
ness man must go to the office, the farmer to 
his barns and fields. Once there, he is caught up 
in the swing of the thing. It is the starting 
which is hard. 

What the writer needs, then, in the absence 
of outside compulsion, is some sort of self- 
starter, something that will regularly send him 
to his desk and his work, and put him in mo- 
tion again every time he stops. The writer who 
has some outside compulsion is fortunate. As a 
newspaper man, some of the best human-in- 
terest stories I ever wrote were done with a 
deadline staring me in the face. As a free-lance 
writer some of my most satisfying work has 
been written for waiting markets. 

But when there is no deadline, when we are 
not under contract, when. no editor is “on our 
neck” for copy, then the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent. Too many conflicting interests claim us, 
too many clamoring temptations beset us. We 
want to write, we plan to write, we resolve to 
write—but we don’t do it. Why? Inertia. The 
same inertia that keeps an automobile motor 
cold and silent until an efficient starter or a 
husky crank has set it in motion. 


If I may assume your reactions from my 
own, you know that when you don’t write you 
feel a sense of bafflement that amounts to ac- 
tual physical suffering. In fact, almost the 
same feeling that comes with the receipt of bad 
news, of calamity, even of tragedy. 

And why not? It is tragedy. To do nothing, 
or to do less than we might do, is the supreme 
tragedy of the individual life. Then why tor- 
ture ourselves? It would seem that, out of 
simple regard for our own physical and mental 
serenity, we should haste to correct the con- 
dition. 

Yet it is so fatally easy to let the daily dis- 
tractions thwart the urge. Every day, often 
many times a day, that small inner voice whis- 
pers: “You could write now, if you would. 
You could sit down at your typewriter, and do 
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a page—two pages—a thousand words. You 
ought to do it.” . 

And then comes the great bull-throated roar 
of conflicting desires to drown the whisper: 
“You must see that show tonight.” “You sim- 
ply must read that story in So-and-so Magazine. 
It will help your technique, and give you in- 
spiration for your own writing.” “You owe 
the Jones’s a visit. They entertained you.” “It 
isn’t good for you to go to work right after 
dinner. Bad for digestion. You can write later. 
Besides, you haven’t any ideas right now. May- 
be, if you talk, and read, you can get an in- 
spiration!” 

And so another opportunity is gone; another 
hour, another day, is wasted. But in the quiet 
of your bedroom that small inner voice speaks 
again, reproaching you. And you soothe that 
sick feeling in your midriff with a promise: 
“Oh, well, [’ll write tomorrow. I really will.” 
But you won’t, and you know it. 

The weakness is not a fault of part-time 
writers, or would-be writers, alone. Men and 
women who depend on their typewriters for a 
living suffer from it, too. They waste hours 
and days in distractions that cut down their 
output, that keep them in the lower ranks of 
quantity and quality producers when by every 
right of ability and experience they should be 
among the top-notchers. They produce one 
story when they should have written two. They 
turn out a poor, slapdash yarn instead of the 
well-conceived, strongly written piece they 
might have done. They achieve a half success 
when fame might have been writ large on their 
banners. 

It would be presumptuous of me to claim a 
remedy for this state of affairs. But I offer a 
suggestion which has proved valuable to me. It 
is simply this: listen honestly for that inner 
voice. If it suggests, ever so mildly, that you 
should write, then consider the argument as 
settled. Writing it is! 

Remember, that inner voice speaks softly. 
but it carries a big stick! If you don’t heed it, 
the stick will knock you off the heights of hope 
and into the chasm of failure and despair. The 
thought that you ought to write may be only a 
whisper, and the opposing desire a raucous 
shout. Obey the whisper, and put the other 
down as a distraction. You may regard it as 
an absolutely dependable principle that, if you 
are rigidly honest with yourself and your urge 
to write is a real one, the inner voice will never 
deceive you and never mislead you. When it 
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says “Write,” the debate is closed. You should ~ 


write! 
Here is the principle reduced to a four-word 


slogan: 
“When in doubt—write!” 


A word of caution here. Don’t think it suf- 
ficient merely to sit at your typewriter, staring 
at it, day-dreaming, sympathizing with your- 
self in your martyrdom. Write something— 
write anything—but pound the keys! I think 
it was Irvin Cobb who said that if you force 
yourself to set down words you will nearly al- 
ways discover that you have evolved something 
worth-while, or at least something that can be 
made worth while—the germ of an idea. 

Oh, it’s not easy to follow the principle, to 
obey the inner voice each time and always. 
You'll miss things that you want most awfully 
to do . You'll be called unsociable and a grouch 
and a killjoy. You'll get black looks from the 
socially-minded, and people will talk about you 
behind your back. Your family—unless they 
understand—will hold a lodge of sorrow over 
you. 

But the results will delight you. 


“When in doubt—write!” 


Follow that principle, and your output will 
grow astoundingly. You will come from your 
self-imposed task, each time, glowing physically 
and mentally, and with that vague, sick feeling 
in your solar plexus replaced by a blessed sense 
of peace and contentment. Each succeeding 
time it will be easier, you will be more enthu- 
siastic, and the words will flow more readily. 
You will produce—the final test of all effort. 

You will find your subconscious mind work- 
ing for you day and night. You will find in- 
spiration — fickle jade — bestowing her best 
smiles upon you. For, after all, that lady has 
a very accurate sense of human values. She is 
flip and coy and unapproachable to those who 
woo her with fine promises for tomorrow. She 
is wistful and lovely and capitulating to the 
worker, and the sound of a busy, purposeful 
typewriter will bring her flying from afar. 


“When in doubt—write!” 


Paste that slogan over your desk; stamp it 
on your brain; engrave it in your soul. And, 
always and always, heed the inner voice. It will 
lead you, surely and certainly, to happiness and 
to the greatest measure of success possible to 
your capabilities. 


Writing is not literature unless it gives to the reader a pleasure which arises not only from 
the things said, but from the way in which they are said; and that pleasure is only given when the 


words are carefully, curiously, and beautifully put together in sentences. 


—STOPFORD BROOKE. 
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TRY THE EUROPEAN FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE FIELD 


. . « By ALEKO E. LILIUS 


FEW years ago, while in South China 
collecting material in Hongkong, Macao 
and Canton—not without risk to life 
and limb—I sent a story to The American 
Weekly, another to Asia and a third to the well- 
known British weekly, The Sphere. My expe- 
riences had been unique, and priding myself on 
having obtained really good photographs, I felt 
certain that a small fortune awaited me for 
my journalistic endeavors. Thirty days later I 
was informed by cable that all my stories had 
been accepted. American Weekly paid me $150, 
Asia paid $200, and The Sphere £30 (of which 
Sport and General, a London picture agency, 
took 40% as commission). I spent eight 
months in gathering this material and in all, 
2000 Mexican dollars. Consequently, the 
financial result was not very encouraging. How- 
ever, it introduced me to The American Week- 
ly, which since then has bought many of my 
stories, occasionally paying me as much as 
$1000 for a 3-Sunday serial. Literary Digest 
reprinted those first stories which appeared in 
Asia and American Weekly, and this fact natur- 
ally made it easier to buck the American mar- 
ket. In time, The Sphere appointed me their 
correspondent in Malaysia. 

However, at the time I received my first 
remittance for my Chinese articles I happened 
to be on British territory and, frankly, not a 
little desperate. I had to make money fast to 
live and to pay debts. The British put debtors 
in jail, by the way. 

It struck me that as my material was 
rather unique and the story of my experiences 
had gone over big in America and England, 
the rest of Europe ought to be a good field to 
try. So I sat down and wrote letters: to Ameri- 
can Consuls in every capital in Europe, telling 
them who I was, the object of my letter and 
asking them for the names and addresses of 
large, illustrated publications in their districts. 
In time I received replies from every one of 
them. Picking out one address in each country, 
I sent a letter to those publications, and refer- 


" ing to my stories in the American magazines, 


I also enclosed a carbon copy of my original 
articles with an offer of rights for translation 
and publication. 

The result was rather surprising. Here is a 


Mr. Lilius is the author of “I Sailed With 
Chinese Pirates’’ (Appleton) and of maga- 
zine and newspaper feature articles appear- 
ing widely in America and other countries. 
f — he is living in the Philippine 
slands 


list of the papers that accepted the articles and 
the approximate pay (as far as I remember 
them) : 


Muenchner Illustrierte Presse, Munich......Rmk. 350 
Hamburger Femdenblatt, Hamburg... 
Stockholms Tidningon, ‘Stockholm _SW. Cr, 756 
Ugebladet Hjemmet, Copenhagen.... 
Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay ae Rupees 150 


Grand Illustrazione di Italia, Milano.................- £15.00 
Schweizer Illustrierte Zeiteung, 

Zofingen Sw. Frcs. 500 
Suomen Kuvalehti, $100. 
The Star, Johannesburg ; £10.0.0 
The Sydney Star, Sydney £18.0.0. 
Inter-Ocean, Batavia Pesos 96 
Manila Daily Bulletin, Manila....................-..- Pesos 50 
Zeit im Bild, Prague, Czechoslovakia $5. 
Wereldskroniek, Rotterdam $30. 
Atlantida, Buenos Aires 7 $48. 


I soon found that with a little care one could 
establish a steady and profitable market with 
various first-class European publications. 
Travel articles with interesting pictures have 
always been popular in Europe. However, the 
pictures must be really good and of decorative 
value. The European magazines have so far 
been accepting my manuscripts written in 
English and it has made no difference whether 
they had been carbon copies or not. A few 
deduct the cost of translation from the author’s 
fee, but as a general rule they pay authors in 
full. I have found most of the foreign editors 
trustworthy and prompt to report. Most of 
them, however, pay on publication, but they 
seldom delay publication more than two or 
three months. Large papers such as Ugebladet 
Hjemmet, Muenchner Illustrierte Presse, pay 
on acceptance. 

But—I also have had a few unfortunate ex- 
periences of which I think my fellow writers 
should be apprised. Australian publications 
are tardy payers and seldom return your manu- 
scripts or answer your letters. Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, Egypt, Norway, Spain, and Hungary 
are also on my black list. Italians, too, are slow 
to pay: one of the largest illustrated publica- 
tions in Milano is over a year in arrears, but 
this has been explained by government regula- 
tions regarding export of foreign exchange. 

Among the replies I received from our con- 
suls abroad was a letter from Johannesburg, 
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South Africa. The consul wrote to me that 
while he was giving me the names of the local 
newspapers, “it was not believed that you 
would establish connection with any of the 
papers here as their needs are filled by their 
regular sources of supply!” Just to prove that 
an American consul can be wrong I sent a 
story to The Star, Johannesburg, S. A. It was 
promptly accepted and immediately paid for 
and The Star has since then been one of my 
best buyers. True, they don’t pay much—but, 
after all, they bought my stuff. 


Few writers know that there are publishing 
houses in Asia that print high-class magazines 
and pay comparatively good prices for accepted 
material. Inter-Ocean (now The Java Gazette) 
of Batavia, has for several years been a steady 
buyer of my stories. Another is the I/lustrated 
Weekly of India, Bombay, which has been pay- 
ing me as much as $50 for a carbon copy and 
photographs. My experience with Japanese pub- 
lications has not been as fortunate. Some of 
them accept stories—and forget to pay. Some 
of them forget to report, but use the story. 
Still the Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, is paying fairly 
good prices. It will not answer your letters, 
but will send you a check. 

It is never advisable to send the same stories 
to several papers in the same country. I can 
give a concrete example. When I figured that 
I could send an article—pictures and all—to 
four papers in Germany, although each was so 
located that their “spheres of interest” would 
not interfere with one another, I made a mis- 
take. I sent an article to a paper in Hamburg. 
another to Munich, the third and the fourth to 
smaller papers in northern and southern towns 
of Germany. They all accepted them, but the 
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next mail brought four furious letters, each 
complaining that my stories had appeared else- 
where in Germany at about the same time. 
They don’t like those things. Since then I have 
worked through an agent, Gregor Kutchuk, 27 
Pragerstrase, Berlin W 50. If he cannot sell 
your article, he will sell your pictures. He ob- 
tains good prices for the photos and personally 
knows most of the editors. 

The other day Ugebladet Hjemmet, which 
has been buying the exclusive Scandinavian 
rights to all my stories, complained that an- 
other weekly, the sunday edition of Aften- 
bladet, Copenhagen, had printed a story by me. 
The facts in this case are that the story prob- 
ably had been pirated from the English maga- 
zine where it originally appeared. The editor of 
Ugebladet Hjemmet for the last two years had 
been boosting my stories; he naturally expected 
to have the exclusive rights to my stories and 
my name. Although I was not guilty of look- 
ing for additional market for my stories in 
Denmark and have no contract with Ugebladet 
Hjemmet \— strictly speaking — would have 
been at liberty to sell elsewhere. But it would 
have been bad policy to do so in face of the 
friendly relations between the Danish editor and 
myself. However, this incident plainly shows 
the viewpoint of most foreign editors. 

Still there has been no objection to my stories 
simultaneously appearing in two illustrated 
papers in Holland, namely Wereldskroniek, 
Rotterdam, and Panorama, Harlem. 

As I said before—exotic travel articles are 
the best bet with European publications. What- 
ever this new market brings us American 
writers is pure “velvet.” Besides, American and 
British publications do not as a rule object to 
re-sale of stories to publications published in 
foreign languages somewhere in far-off Europe. 


PENMAN, BEWARE! 


By PETER CARTWRIGHT 


PEGASUS saddled, hard at my side— 
Saddled and bridled, primed for a ride; 

Geared for a trip to the moon and the mint, 

The moon and the stars and the columns of print! 


Pegasus knocked out! ... My flight ’twill disturb! 
He develops a stifle, poll-evil and curb, 

Cockankle and sweeney, a spavin and splint, 
Thoroughpin, kneespring, capped hocks and a hint 
Of a moon in the eye, a stone in one heel— 

His wind is a gasp, his gait is a reel! 


Pegasus turned out to graze on the green— 
Loosed for a rest—’twas plain to be seen 
My mount was near the last of his breath— 
Pegasus had nigh been ridden to death! 


= 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


offers you Sincere Training 
in Fiction Writing 


A statement by David Raffelock, director of The Simplified Training 


Course. 


If you are at all interested in developing 
whatever ability in fiction writing you may 
have, you want to know frankly just what a 
course can do for you. I have been training 
writers for about twelve years; in that time 
I have conscientiously tried to help everyone 
and give frank advice about each one’s abil- 
ity and shortcomings. I want you to know 
the facts about training and selling. 


An instructor or a course cannot teach you 
to write salable literary material. You must 
have ability in some degree to write even a 
salable newspaper article. No course can tell 
you anything about technique that you your- 
self cannot learn. No critic has any secrets 
or “inside dope” about the markets that is 
not common knowledge to everyone who 
reads writers’ magazines. 


A good course, such as our PRACTICAL 
FICTION WRITING, can do some things 
for you. It teaches you story technique and 
construction much more quickly and clearly 
than you probably could learn them by your- 
self. It keeps you from repeating mistakes 
that you might not notice for a long time. 
It makes you more quickly aware of what 
editors want and with less likelihood of error 
than you probably could do without able as- 
sistance. 

A good instructor or critic can do several 
things for you. He can keep you interested in 
writing, he can stimulate you to do your best 
work. He can help you a great deal with any 
particular story. 


I have helped scores of my students to sell 
stories they submitted to me. But I can’t 
help every one of them to write even one 
salable story; I can’t help all those who do 
do sell to make every story they write sal- 
able. Nobody else can. 


Nothing works for everybody, unless it is 
some sort of a m ical contrivance. No 
training in creative work is or should be that. 
A few persons who have subscribed for our 
training have spent their money without 
learning to write an acceptable story. The 
number is very small. The fault may have 
been ours; we are inclined to believe no one 
is to blame. Some persons simply cannot be 
helped by others. Either they have no real 
ability or they can do better by working out 
their way alone. 


Almost all of our students are highly 
pleased with the training and service they 
get from The Simplified Training Course. 
The lessons and assignments are clear, help- 
ful and intelligent. Frank and direct criti- 
cisms are given. Supplementary services are 
worth-while and are calculated to prove stim- 
ulating and helpful to the utmost. Our files 
are full to bursting of letters praising every 
angle of our training and marketing service. 
Our file of complaints is virtually empty. 
When we are told of something that may be 
unsatisfactory about any angle of our work 
we immediately make every effort to improve 
it. I think we consistently do. 


For example, last year we completely re- 
wrote and reprinted the lesson groups and 
assignments of the course. We had on hand 
hundreds of copies of the older edition. This 
represented a total loss to us—and in a year 
when rigid economy was necessary. But we 
did not want to economize on‘anything af- 
fecting the value of our training. 


All advertising is inclined to be too opti- 
mistic. During times such as these advertising 
writers are likely to be too enthusiastic in an 
effort to stimulate buying. Yet when money 
is difficult the purchaser more than ever 
should know the truth. I shall be glad to 
answer any of your questions personally and 
to tell you truthfully what you want to know. 
I think our booklet, “The Way Past the Edi- 
tor,” gives a clear and dependable statement 
of the nature of our training and services. 
You might want a free copy of it and then 
perhaps you will want to ask some questions. 
I think you will like dealing with The Sim- 
plified Training Course. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without any obligation on my part, send 
me a free copy of “The Way Past the Edi- 
tor,” telling exactly about your training and 
services. 


Name 


Address 


AJ—7/33 


_ 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
Monday, June 12, against the Clayton magazines, the 
creditors’ committee having failed to effect an agree- 
ment satisfactory to all. The Irving Trust Company 
of New York was appointed receiver. This action was 
regarded as necessary to conserve the assets of the 
company, and to give all creditors equal standing. The 
receiver will for the present carry on two of the Clay- 
ton magazines which are believed to be on a profitable 
basis, Ranch Romances and Five Novels Monthly. The 
expensive lease at 155 E. 44th St. has been cancelled 
and smaller quarters have been taken in The Albano 
Bldg., 305 E. 46th St., New York, to which address 
manuscripts may now be submitted. Miss Fanny Ells- 
worth, who continues as editor of Ranch Romances, 
states that regular buying will be resumed and that 
all accepted manuscripts will be paid for promptly on 
acceptance at 1 cent a word. . . . John J. Wild- 
berg, attorney for the American Fiction Guild, which 
has undertaken to represent authors, including those 
who hold Clayton notes, is endeavoring to make sure 
that the same protection is accorded to authors as 
that demanded by the printing and supply houses 
who will advance credit so that the magazines may 
be continued. With reference to the notes, he writes: 
“I feel that if the reorganization which I favor can 
be worked out, the past indebtedness on notes held 
by authors may be substantially recouped over a 
period of the next few years. . . . I want to stress 
at this time that if all the interested authors will 
stick together and make no compromises on deferred 
payments and insist upon the protection to which they 
are justly entitled, there is no doubt in my mind that 
our demands will be met.” 


University, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, is a newly 
launched quarterly magazine issued by the Life Pub- 
lishing Co., with George T. Eggleston as editor. It 
uses collegiate short-stories of 4000 to 6000 words, 
novelettes of 20,000 to 25,000 words, and miscellany. 
Payment is reported to be at the rate of 2 cents a 
word on acceptance. 


Smart Stories, 7 W. 22nd St., New York, is a com- 
panion magazine to Honeymoon Tales announced last 
month by the New Idea Publishing Co. Theodore Ep- 
stein is editor. Sexy material is sought in lengths 
from 2000 to 3500 words, and three-part serials of 
6000 words. Payment is announced at 1/4 cent a word 
on publication. 


Gun Law Magazine, 1472 Broadway, New York, 
issued by White Way Publications and edited by 
Frederick Lee, is devoted to general action and adven- 
ture fiction, preferably in the foreign locale, “such as 
jungle, desert, oriental, and in fact any general adven- 
ture except gangster and Western.” Short-stories of 
3500 to 5000 words and novelettes of 7000 to 12,000 
are used. Adventure fillers, 100 to 500 words, includ- 
ing news items, are purchased. Payment is on publi- 
cation at 1 cent a word. 

Sky Fighters, formerly at 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, has been purchased from the receiver in bank- 
ruptcy by N. L. Pines of the Standard group, and will 
hereafter be published at 570 7th Ave., New York. 
It will pay 14. cent a word up on acceptance for nov- 
— of 20,000 words, short-stories of 6000 to 8000 
words. 


Golden West, 551 Sth Ave., New York, is to be 
revived by J. Thomas Wood, publisher of Under- 
world. It will use romances of the golden West— 
novelettes to 12,000 and 15,000 words and short- 
stories up to 6000 words. Payment for material will 
be low at the start, and on publication. 


Adventure House, 150 W. 47th St., New York, is 
a new organization headed by George Bruce, well- 
known action writer and recently editor of Sky 
Fighters. The first titles issued by the new company 
are Contact and Squadron. The new magazines will 
use air-war short-stories, about 6000 words in length. 
Rates of payment at present are indefinite, individual 
arrangements being made with each author. 


International Detective Magazine, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, is a new monthly devoted to straight de- 
tective fiction. Short stories and novelettes, also filler 
material are used. No gangster stuff, killing of women 
or crooks glorified. Payment is at indefinite rates on 
acceptance. Robert S. Ament is editor. 


Romantic Love Secrets is the title of the new love- 
story magazine announced by Mary Gnaedinger, edi- 
tor. The magazine is issued by Graham Publications, 
Inc., and has moved to 60 Murray St., New York. 
Miss Gnaedinger asks for short-stories from 5000 to 
10,000 words in length, novelettes of 15,000 words, 
and novels of 35,000. “We want love stories about 
city girls, who must be very sweet and charming. The 
editor is not adverse to her having a good time step- 
ping out among smart people.’’ Some poetry is de- 
sired. Rates are 1/4, cent a word up, on acceptance. 


The Wordsmith, 210 Valentine St., St. Louis, Mo., 
is announced as a new monthly literary magazine to 
appear in August. Albert St. Clair and Stanley J. 
Mengler, editors, write: “The aim of The Wordsmith 
is to be at giving a better and clearer view of the 
American panorama, especially that independent of 
and outside of the East. We are now in the market 
for articles, essays, stories, short novels, and poems. 
The articles, often forcibly and honestly controversial, 
up to 6000 words, must be authoritative, entertaining, 
significant, and of contemporary and discussable in- 
terest. Essays of the well-written, delightful kind, not 
heavy nor academic, are sought. Stories that are cre- 
ated, not manufactured, with a finished manner, fea- 
turing atmosphere and character development instead 
of strong plots and obvious action, up to 6000 words, 
shall be acceptable. It is the present intention to use 
one short novel and a few distinctive poems in each 
issue. Writers living outside of the East will be given 
special attention. Payment is to be on acceptance at 
good rates.” 


The Literary Digest, New York, is now edited by 
Arthur S. Draper, who succeeds William Seaver 
Woods, retired. 

Arcadian Life, Route 4, Sulphur Springs, Tex., is a 
revival of Arcadian Magazine which suspended pub- 
cation last summer. It will be a monthly journal of 
folklore, homespun philosophy, etc. O. E. Rayburn, 
editor, writes that payment of 14 to 1 cent a word 
will be made on acceptance for short-stories and arti- 
cles, with or without photographs, with a “pastoral” 
slant. $1 to $3 is to be paid monthly for short ‘‘Folk- 
lore Nuggets.”” Verse is paid for only in prizes. 
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PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 


No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 

the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 

Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 
SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
= sew Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. Enclose return 
postage. 


ED BODIN—<Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked unsal- 
able—fee will be returned.) 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
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Thomas H. Uzzell 
Literary Critic 


Experience: Thirteen years helping writers succeed 
by mail and in resident classes. Before this as 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly (two years) 
collaborated with leading American story writers. 

Other Qualifications: Writer of stories sold to Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc. For two years associate of Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin. Substituted for him in 
the Columbia University School of Journalism 
fiction classes. 

Authoritative Books: Author of ‘Narrative Tech- 
nique,” standard work on story construction used 
in leading colleges. Editor of ‘Short Story Hits 
—1932,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
this spring—a critically interpretive collection for 
writers. 

Results Attained: Sixty sales for writers (mostly 
beginners) working with me during the past few 
months, reaching whole range of American mag- 
azines. Stories written by writers trained by me 
are appearing constantly in our magazines and 
as novels. 

Selling Talk: Thousands of unarrived writers have 
come to me for help. Why not you? 

What the Truth Costs: My fee for a single manu- 
script is $5 for 5,000 words or less and a dollar 
a thousand above that. Fees for novels upon re- 


return postage. quest 
Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us en : ‘ ’ : 

what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 

your, will give you the lowest charge pa Work With ” tt 

consistent with conscientious service. 

uestions asked will be answered in a personal 
Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and etter. 


clients’ references. ancrons THOMAS H. UZZELL 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve Canadian Pacific Building | New York City 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 

and practice of writing, under personal leadership 

of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 

Markham, Ruth.Comfott Mitchell, Rupert 

Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 

Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 

and ideal environment. Only talented students 2 
accepted. Send for circular. 3 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


_Careful typing, 30c_per 1000 words. Poems, %c a 

line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of 

awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 

faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 
e. 


per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a lin 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


HELP THAT COUNTS 
Send your stories or booklengths to a former edi- 

e LEARNING TO WRITE ® tor, publishers’ reader and critic of wide experience 
Presenting “Cold facts in a warm way,” says F. E. for stimulating professional criticism and advice. 


Blackwell, Editor. Fee: $1 for first 1,500 words or less; $2 up to 
5,000 words; longer manuscripts in proportion. 


“Wish I had read this book 20 years ago,” Paul i i 
Send for your copy today and avoid many pitfalls. F. HARDY SYMONS 
Price $1.00 Consulting Critic 
DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 


JUST SOLD— 


A CONFESSION STORY to TRUE CONFESSIONS 
for a client for $65, after it was rejected by THE MAC- 
FADDEN PUBLICATIONS to whom she offered it be- 


There's a NEW WAY 
to ITING SUCCESS fore trying my service. I SELL SEEMINGLY HOPE- 
LESS STORIES FOR MY CLIENTS. SEND FOR 


9 
Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- DER. LOCATED IN publishing center of 


new discovery in teaching creative writing. New York, I can get you REAL RESULTS. JOSEPH 
Creative Ability Developer is scientific and LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 433 WEST 34th 
sure. Makes the hardest = of writing easy. ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Opens ideas. — 
plotting. Shortens your roa MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
to successful authorship. FRE Let me type your manuscripts, and arrange them in the 


correct technical form which editors require. Prompt serv- 
ice, and neat and accurate work guaranteed. 25 cents per 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
18s¥ Champa Street, Denver, 


thousand words. Poetry 1 cent a line. Minor corrections 
free. Markets suggested. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative | 

ty Developer. 


Ruby Denton 
Name 332% Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


| 
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Wild Cherries, 145 W. 45th St., New York, offers 
a market at low rates on acceptance for risque short- 
stories of 2000 to 2500 words, and for cartoons and 
gags. 

Town Topics, Vernon at Arcade, St. Louis, Mo., 
Arthur W. Manley, managing editor, writes that it is 
in the market for “short-stories not over 6000 words 
in length, feature articles, helpful articles about the 
home and garden, articles on interior decoration, and 
those of general interest to women. Humorous arti- 
cles written in a light, breezy style also are consid- 
ered. Payment is at 1 cent per word on publication.” 
A limited number of poems will be published each 
month, a book prize being awarded for the best. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, will 
not be in the market for serial stories for some time, 
writes Farnsworth Wright, editor. “We have on hand 
enough stories of serial length to last us for two 
years. Our particular need at the present time is for 
short-stories of less than 6000 words.”” This magazine 
pays rates of 1 cent a word up on publication. 


Knowledge, 111 E. 15th St., New York, edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., has appeared on the stands. 
It uses brief articles of popular-scientific type, paying 
1/4, cent a word on publication. 

The American Review, which recently succeeded 
The Bookman, has moved from 386 4th Ave., to 218 
Madison Ave., New York. Seward Collins is editor. 
A note from Katharine Shattuck, associate, states: 
“Our needs are so specialized that general contribu- 
tions are generally wide of the mark, unless they deal 
with our particular point of view concerning such sub- 
jects as philosophy, economics, and politics. We still 
plan to use an occasional bit of literary material, but 
as a rule, poetry and fiction will definitely be out. 
Since this new policy is so restricted, we feel that it 
would be more satisfactory to all concerned if authors 
would first write to us concerning any material they 
think may be suitable. Payment for material is made 
on publication at 1 cent a word.” 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, issuing Western Trails, Sky Birds, and Ten De- 
tective Aces, inform contributors that prompt read- 
ings, with reports in two weeks, are to be the rule 
hereafter. Heretofore, the company has been very slow 
in reports. At present, according to Harry Widmer, 
associate editor, Western Trails is wide open for new 
blood in Western romance stories. Payment is at 1 
cent a word and up on publication. 


Play Mate, published by the A. R. Mueller Print- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, “just now is particularly in- 
terested in humorous or imaginative verse up to 12 
lines,” writes Esther Cooper, editor. “We also want 
good short-stories, 1800 to 2000 words, of mystery or 
adventure, suited to the reading requirements of boys 
and girls about 12 years of age. We are buying a 
few nursery and animal stories, 1000 words, humor- 
ous or imaginative. During July, we will want to 
consider Christmas material. Payment is on accept- 
ance, or shortly after, at 1 cent a word for prose, 25 
cents a line for poetry.” . 

Richard R. Smith, formerly president of the pub- 
lishing firm of Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, which 
recently passed into bankruptcy, has joined the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company as vice president and direc- 
tor. He will continue as president and publisher of 
The American Spectator. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, New York, is a new 
magazine edited by Maxwell Vidaver, M.D., and de- 
voted to articles of a scientific nature on sex hygiene, 
education, etc. An editorial announcement states that 
the policy will be to state facts in a serious manner, 
so as not to offend the susceptibilities of any one. 
Articles will be written by professional and scientific 
men. Rates paid for material are not at hand. 
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A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is announced as an innovation in publishing. It will 
be issued in two sections, one published June 1 and 
the other December 1. The editors describe it as “a 
cross section of the American vanguard.” 


A correspondent writes that drawings submitted to 
Folios, 264 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, in response to a 
call published in our June issue, have been returned 
with the notice that addressee could not be located. 


Trails to Romance, R. 1. Box 287, El Paso, Tex., is 
announced by James E. Casey, editor and publisher. 
It will use articles, short-stories of 2000 to 2500 
words, and poems, pertaining to the West, but at 
present makes no payment for material. 


Juvenile magazines of the American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, are 
now edited by Miles W. Smith, successor to Owen C. 
Brown. The magazines consist of Young People, 
Youth's World, Girls World, Junior World, and 
Story World. 


GREETING CARD Market News: Hall Bros. Inc., 
Grand Ave. and Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, Mo., 
at last information from C. C. Culp, editor, was buy- 
ing material for Mother’s Day and Father’s Day. If 
the procedure of one year ago is followed, this com- 
pany will purchase the bulk of its material for Christ- 
mas (1934) during the next few weeks. . . . R. L. 
Sandford of the Sandford Card Company, Dansville, 
N. Y., writes: “Almost all of the verses used on our 
line of greeting cards and folders are the original 
work of one of the members of our own company, 
so that we are scarcely in the market as many firms 
are. Occasionally when we find some new note or 
turn of phrase that will fit in well with cards we are 
planning, we buy it, usually paying $1 per verse. We 
do not buy verses at any special time, for we always 
keep a file of material ahead.| We do not use Valen- 
tine sentiments at all. Aside from Christmas mes- 
sages, we use various friendly greetings for use 
throughout the year such as birthdays, cards for the 
sick, congratulations, sympathy, sunshine greetings, 
etc., etc.” According to Mary Blett of the 
editorial Jepartment of The Henderson Lithograph- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O., Miss Becky Wadsworth, 
the editor, has been quite ill and is away from the 
office indefinitely. In the meantime the company is 
not buying any greeting card material. Henderson 
was to have been in market in the late spring or early 
summer according to a previous report. . . . L. 
Wright of R. R. Heywood Co., 263 9th Ave., New 
York, sends this call: “We are in the market for 
birthday and every day verses.” . . . J. R. Clark 
of the Thistle Engraving Co., P. O. Box 701, Cin- 
cinnati, O., explains: “At the present time we are 
having our goods manufactured complete for us by 
eastern publishers who supply the greetings them- 
selves.” . . . Although at last information, Supreme 
Greeting Card Co., 99 Broadway, New York, had 
sufficient material on hand to meet its requirements, 
it may be in the market now or later on. Query L. S. 
Davis. . Another company with a supply of 
verses ahead when last heard from was White's 
Ouaint Shop, Westfield, Mass., of which Arthur T. 
White is president. . . . Ditto, Cora W. Bradlee, 
238 Main St., Kendall Square Bldg., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edward Watson Co., Covina, Calif., prob- 
ably will not buy any material “until a decided 
change in business conditions.” . . . P. F. Volland 
Co., Joliet, Ill., and The Buzza Company, Craftacres, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are good “prospects” for writers 
who want to sell inspirational or sentimental poems 
suitable for use as framed “mottoes.” . . . L. S. 
Davis of Stadium Art Publishers, 213 Sixth Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., says: “We have our own staff of 
verse writers and are not in the market for any verses 
at this time.” . . . Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 Uni- 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOr those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is as 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, lays or scenarios. A specialty is made 


of ‘one-man’ courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


ADVICE 


CRITICISM 
GILBERT DUNNE 
Careful, conscientious reading. Frank and sympa- 
thetic criticism. Helpful suggestions. Stories only. 
No Sales Service. No Courses. No Extras. 
$2.00 up to 2,000 words, 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 
Send fee and stamped wrapper with manuscript. 
37 Taylor Street So. Braintree, Mass. 


IMPLICITY 
PELLS 
UCCESS 


Discard complicated lessons. Too much 
technique strangles efforts. Use the Ferg- 
mer skeleton to test and build plots. 

CONFIDENCE MAKES WRITING A 
PROFITABLE PLEASURE. Send one 
dollar for the Simple-Sure-Story-building 
Aid. A complete analysis of short-story 
writing in three minutes reading. 


in Story writing 


E. B. FERGMER 
509 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 


ACTRESS AND AUTHOR, currently contributing 


“features” and fiction 
eriodicals, gives revisional 
and constructive advice, (Some recent criticism re- 
sulted in sales for my clients “first time out.’”’) 
Please mail your manuscripts (with 50c per 1,000 


words) to 
NORA LAING 
3626 Lankershim Blvd. 


to American and British 


Hollywood, Calif. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for Alli Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ARE YOU 
Tired of Rejection Slips? 


Dorothy Lee’s first sale to a national 
weekly magazine was the immediate result 
of three months’ intensive sales coaching in 
the creation of fiction to meet the require- 
ments of several carefully selected markets. 
And I have just sold a second one of the 
stories Miss Lee completed under my direc- 
weekly. . 

In her letter” of April 25th, Miss Lee 
writes: 


“This will acknowledge your check for 

Dorothy Lee ‘‘Dangerous Game,” the first story I have 

Quincy, Ill, ever sold. You can imagine how pleased I 

am! Only through your invaluable and gen- 

erous help, criticism and advice, and the facilities of your 

marketing service, do I feel that this has been accomplished. 
Please accept my sincere thanks.”’ 


YOU, TOO, MIGHT BE SELLING 


If you employed the same practical professional guidance 
which has brought Miss Lee and many other writers suc- 
cess. Capable literary assistance that will show you how to 
apply business methods to writing, that will point out your 
mistakes and explain to you what is demanded by the mar- 
kets you wish to reach, that will coach you in modern fic- 
tion technique and its practical application. 


It Will Pay You ‘ invest in the help of an active, edi- 

torially recognized literary agent. Con- 
sider the wasted time, effort and postage of haphazard pro- 
duction and marketing, and weigh it against my negligible 
reading fee of 50c per thousand words, minimum of $2.00 on 
any manuscript. (Special rates on books.) And remember 
that as soon as we sell $1000 worth of work for a client, 
all charges except the commission of 10% on American and 
15% on foreign sales, are dropped. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 


45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


Ques 

KALEIDOGRAPH 
TIONISTS, by V. 
Feb. 18) and other stories. 


POETS AND STORY 
tions answered through “We'll Give You Lift’ in 
In early isues, FIRST AID FIC- 
S. M., author “White (Liberty, 
SIGN Ss AND MARKERS, Road 


nformation for Hitch-Hikers Along the Literary Highway y, in- 


cluding 500 PLACES TO SEND ive at $1; THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, dictionary and handbook, $ 


end stamped envel- 


ope for prize program, poetry book ye 1933 Anthology 


702 N. Vernon St. 


lan, etc. Editors, Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
ontgomery. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
Dallas, Texas 


ANOTHER FIRST SALE 


for 
An Escritoire Collaborating Client 
This first sale was to a national magazine 
of large circulation and at a good price. 
THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative 
collaboration service has succeeded with 
others. It may with you. The cash cost is 
small. Our profits come from your sales. 
Our diploma is your name beneath the title 
of a story in a good magazine. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 


Walter Harbin, director 
Center Point, Texas 


Box 735 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Literary Adviser—Story Critic 


Let me see that story. Editors do buy. Why don’t 
you sell? The magazine market is proved by the 
newsstands. Send me a manuscript under 6000 words 
(but the shorter the better) with Two Dollars and 
stamped return envel We will discuss its quali- 
ties and make it salable if we can. 

Hemet, Calif. 


Address Route 1, 
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versity Road, Cambridge, Mass., maintains a complete 
plant for producing greeting-cards and novelty cut- 
outs, but, according to E. Greene, “because of un- 
settled conditions” is not planning any new lines 
right now and is not in the market for sentiments of 
any kind. . . . Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 


. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., is in the market 


for Christmas greetings. . . . L. M. Marble, presi- 
dent of The Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Pa., 
will not be interested in seeing stanzas until October, 
at which time material for Christmas will be re- 
viewed. . . . Durant-Herzog & Co. has moved to 
1638 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. Not buying at this 
time. . . . O. Landgraf of the Greeting Card Di- 
vision of White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
pays 35 cents a line for Christmas, New Year, and 
Every Day verses, but at last information was out of 
the market. . . . Arthur Tichnor of Waltham Art 
Publishers, Cor. Washington and Water Streets, Win- 
throp Bldg., Boston, Mass., says: “At the present 
time, we have talent in our own plant that supplies 
any verses we may require.” . . . Jessie H. McNicol, 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, writes: “We need a 
few Valentine verses and Birthday ones. Could use 
possibly some more Mother Day.” 

The Bard, Exchange Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mo., is 
announced as a quarterly magazine of poetry to be 
launched this fall under the editorship of Myrtle 
Vorst Sheppard and Bess Allen Samuel. No payment 
will be made for material. 

The American Poetry Journal, 147 Ash Ave., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., is announced as a new magazine of verse 
to be launched this summer by Miss Frances Frost. 

Tone, 66 Sumner St., Buffalo, N. Y., is a new 
magazine of verse edited by Adele Japhy and Robert 
O. Erisman. 

Hearth & Home, Augusta, Maine, has been com- 
bined with Good Stories, a Vickery & Hill publica- 
tion at the same address. 

The Billboard, formerly at 27 Opera Place, has 
moved to 1564 Broadway, New York. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
has organized a new Outdoor Books department un- 
der the direction of H. A. Stevenson. The depart- 
ment will deal with books on horticulture, garden- 
ing, and nature subjects. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago, which 
offers $6 each on publication for sexy and icono- 
clastic short-stories, is reported to be several months 
behind in payment for material to several contribu- 
tors. Writers coversant with the situation assert that 
Harry Stephen Keeler, the editor, is not responsible 
for this condition. The owners of the magazine, how- 
ever, seem to have little regard for the rights of 
authors, and the market is one to be avoided while 
present conditions obtain. 

The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York, writes that 
it makes payment for acceptable material at 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. Articles on topics of national in- 
terest are considered in lengths from 1200 to 2400 
words. 

Discontinued—Sus pended 

The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

Pagany, New York. 

Books in Brief, New York. 

Everyday Life, Chicago. (Until fall.) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 


Has prepared an unusually helpful leafiet entitled 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Berkeley Playmakers announce their tenth an- 
nual play competition, closing Sept. 1, 1933. The 
usual prize of $25 for best original one-act play and 
$10 for second best will be awarded. For particulars 
address Bertha M. Lester, secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press-Littie Brown & Com- 
pany prize of $5000 for the most interesting work of 
non-fiction, has been awarded to Frances Winwar of 
New York City for her manuscript, Poor, Splendid 
Wings, a biographical narrative dealing with a group 
of revolutionary poets and artists of Victorian Eng- 
land. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces its an- 
nual nature poem contest established by Robert Sparks 
Walker. A first prize of $20 and second of $10 are 
offered for the best nature poem submitted by an 
American writer. Poems must be original and unpub- 
lished, not exceeding 72 lines. Submit manuscripts 
anonymously, accompanied by sealed envelope bearing 
title of poem and containing writer’s name and ad- 
dress. Only one poem may be submitted by a contest- 
ant. Closing date, November 1, 1933. Submit to Miss 
Virginia Lee Bowen, 34 Fort Wood Apts., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Hollywood Movie Novels, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., a new Fawcett publication, offers $10 
for the best rhyme about the movies published in its 
“Hollywood Broadcast’ page each month. Prizes of 
$5 each for the five best letters from readers published 
each month also are offered. 


Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., of 
the Fawcett group, offers a “surprise package” award 
each month for the best letter to the “Let’s Talk It 
Over Department’ conducted by Captain Roscoe Faw- 
cett, editor. The winning letter brings the author a 
surprise gift from a Hollywood star; the second best 
is awarded $5, and the five next best are awarded $1 
each. 


Thomas H. Uzzell, 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
editor of Short Story Hits: 1932, the new anthology 
which appeared recently from the presses of Harcourt 
Brace & Co., announces a first prize of $100, second 
of $50, and third and fourth of $25 each for best 
critical letters of not more than 4000 words on cur- 
rent American magazine fiction submitted by under- 
graduates in American colleges before November 1, 
1933. The first-prize letter will be reproduced in the 
1933 anthology. 


The League of Nations Association offers a $100 
prize for the best international hymn poem, to 
sung to the first sixteen measures of the “Ode to Joy,” 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. A second prize of $50 
will be awarded, with honorable mention for the third 
best. The judges reserve the right to withhold the 
prizes if no poem submitted is, in their opinion, of 
sufficient excellence. The competition closes Septem- 
ber 1, 1933. Submit unsigned, with name and address 
in accompanying sealed envelope, to Miss Harriet 
Whittier, League of Nations Association, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston. On application, she will send a copy 
of the rules and the music. No manuscripts returned. 
Any royalties that may accrue will be paid to the poet 
in addition to the prize. 


The New Movie Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York, 
is apparently offering a series of monthly prizes for 
“typewriter pictures’ of motion picture stars. In the 
contest closing at midnight, July 10th, prizes of $25, 
$10, and ten of $1 wil be awarded for pictures of 
June Knight. It is necessary to see magazine. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


offer and Sales Service—Collabora- 
t ng. 

My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what 1 offer to do for others. 

If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. 0. Box 2602-M 


San Francisco, Calif. 


CAN’T YOU SELL? 


Perhaps you need intelligent, sympathetic criticism 
and guidance. 

I am interested in the work of new writers, as well 
as in that of veterans. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton 
Oursler and twenty other famous editors and pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


Neat, Accurate Typing by Experienced Typist 


25c per 1000 words. 1 carbon free, also duplicate 
title and final pages. Minor corrections if desired. 
25% discount on book lengths. Poetry, Ic a line. Also 
mimeograph work. Mailed flat. Postage one way. Fee 
should accompany script. Prompt, efficient service. 


MARGUERITE D. DALTON 
711 E, 13th St. Sedalia, Mo. 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has ana- 
lyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’”’ in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for 
two years past and has revealed the Formula and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ ending, surprise 
twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is accompanied by the 
‘‘thumb-nail’”’ synopses of 100 of the best published ‘‘short- 
shorts.”” It is instructive and valuable to every writer and 
easily worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writing 
“‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


The comedy element is important in stacy, es g We also 
offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, which segregates 
the basic comedy situations and analyzes 100 jokes and funny 
stories. Something ABSOLUTELY NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 
if ordered with any of our other publications. . 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 828, 1541 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately prepared for 
publication. Also revision and sales service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 
Author’s Typist 


1723 Crawford Ave. Parsons, Kans. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Profitable 
Summer - 
Reading 


e Books that should be on 
the shelf of every writer 


No. 1—Conscious Short Story Technique 
By David Raffelock 


A highly important, practical book on fiction writing. A 
“best seller’? among volumes of this nature. 
$1.10 postpaid 


No. 2—American Tramp & Underworld Slang 

By Godfrey Irwin 

A most important book to all who write stories dealing in 

any degree with hoboes, tramps, migratory workers, crim- 

inals, etc. Also contains a number of famous tramp songs. 
$2.50 postpaid 


No. 3—This Fiction Business 


By H. Bedford Jones 


This book has been found helpful by hundreds of writers. 
It is practical, vividly interesting. $2.00 postpaid 


No. 4—Special Combination Offer 


All three books listed above ordered together $4.50 post- 
paid. Deduct ten per cent discount on orders of any two 
of the above books. 


Order from 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


Manuscript Paper, mailing envelopes, covers, carbon, rib- 
bons, etc., are advancing in price. Now is the time to 
buy. To date we have not advanced prices, and for a 
limited time only, we offer standard supplies at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

LOOK AT THESE SPECIALS FOR JUNE AND JULY 
28-lb. (Heavy) Mss. Envel- Best Grades 

opes, Glazed Kraft, 9x12 32-lb. Glazed Kraft, Gummed 

and 9%x12%. Flaps, 9xl2 and 9%4x12% 

25 of each size for $1.00 (Brown). 


25 each size $1.25 
(Light Wt), 9x12 and 24.1» Medium 6x9 and 
25 of each size________80c 


50 of each size________ $1.00 
20-lb. Size, 6x9 and 6%4x9%. 24-lb. No. 10 and 11, 

50 of each size __ _80¢ 


50 of each size______ 
Manuscript Paper. Good Grade, 8%x11 
Artesian High Grade Leader, Medium Grade 
Ream, 500 sheets, boxed, Ream, 500 sheets, 


$2.00 $1.20 


Send for our 80 page illustrated catalogue, describing 
supplies, writer’s books, magazines, office supplies, etc. 
ote: We pay postage anywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. If you live west of these mountains, add 10%. 
Send money order or express order for safety. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Stationers-Publishers 
Upland, Ind. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


“TOO GENERAL” 


ANUSCRIPTS which beginners submit to spe- 
M cialized magazines are nearly always “too gen- 

eral.’’ This is true even though the writer has 
had considerable experience in a newspaper office or 
advertising agency, or has taught English in high 
school or college. And rejection follows. 

If we analyze the causes, we may arrive at reme- 
dies. To begin with, the beginner usually does not 
understand the psychology of the reading group he 
aspires to interest. Newspaper men writing first 
articles for a business paper almost invariably exag- 
gerate “human interest’’ aspects. They write as 
though to the newspaper public, emphasizing spec- 
tacular and sentimental details. 

The result may be a good newspaper story, but it 
is, the editor reports, ‘‘too general” for his magazine. 

Breaking a newspaper man of long experience into 
business writing is often a difficult thing, and with 
some can’t be accomplished at all. They know no 
other reader psychology than that of the newspaper, 
can’t unlearn writing habits of years. 

“Cash register’ psychology dominates the business- 
paper reader. He reads for help and profit. He wants 
details. And the beginner who keeps this typical 
reader before him as he interviews and then writes, 
who forgets “human interest’ in his quest for every 
pertinent fact, then presents his data in their correct 
proportions, who omits the obvious, who limits his 
length to the value of his material—this is the writer 
who qualifies for publication. 

Many “too general’ articles are a product of in- 
adequate material. The writer has done a 30% job 
of fact-gathering, and strives to compensate with 
comment and general statements. The cure here is to 
acquire research skill. 


Vv 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Trunks & Leather Goods, formerly owned by the 
Trade Press, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, has been 
bought by the Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, 
New York, and is in the market for news and fea- 
tures of the trade. Cyril Reinstatler continues as 
editor. 

Electrical Record, which virtually ceased publication 
with the June issue, has been taken over by Electrical 
Contracting, with which is incorporated The Electra- 
gist, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. All articles on 
hand are being returned to their authors by Adalin 
Padway of the editorial department. 

Wayside Salesman, 1105 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, has been merged with Roadside Merchandising, 
75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. A. G. Alexander, 
editor, writes that he has sufficient material on hand 
to take care of a number of issues. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
has bought Southern Aviation of the W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. A new form will be 
added to Popular Aviation to take care of Southern 
news. 


Automotive Daily News has been purchased from 
the Macfadden Publications by the Slocum Publishing 
Co., Sixth Floor, New Centre Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Few editorial changes are anticipated. Chris Sinsa- 
baugh, former editor of Motor Age, Motor Magazine 
and American Motorist, is editor, and Will Callahan, 
managing editor. 

Modern Homes is a new national monthly an- 
nounced by Ralph G. Hess, formerly real estate editor 
of Cleveland News, and Donald Bachart, formerly 
director and executive secretary of Cleveland Real 
Estate Board. Offices are in the Builders Exchange 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

The American Poultry Journal, 147 Ash Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y., at present makes no payment for 
material. 

Drycleaning Prvugress, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, will not be in the market for any 
editorial matter before fall, according to V. E. Mar- 
tin, editor. 

Refrigeration Service Engineer, a monthly, has 
been launched by Nickerson & Collins Co., 435 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago, publisher of Ice & Refrigera- 
tion and Merchandising Ice. 

Sporting Goods Journal is now located at 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Very little editorial matter is being bought 
right now. 

Automobile Trade Journal, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, is in the market for stories on used car 
merchandising methods that have been economical 
and profitable, stories descriptive of definite methods 
of merchandising new cars, management of new car 
salesmen, stories from jobbing concerns, general 
management stories—‘‘but we're looking for a heck cf 
a lot of quality for our money,” writes Lon F. Ban- 
nigan, editor. 

The MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto, Canada, 
has purchased from the Fisher Publishing Co., Fisher's 
Better Automotive Equipment, which will be con- 
solidated with MacLean’s Canadian Automotive 
Trade; Fisher’s Machinery Guide, which will be con- 
solidated with Canadian Machinery and Manufactur- 
ing News, and Fisher's Heat and Power, which wil! 
be consolidated with Modern Power and Engineering. 


Refrigerating World and Bakers’ Review are now 
located in their new home in the McGraw Hill Bldg., 
330 W. 42d St., New York. Neither publication is 
purchasing much material at this time. 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York, a month- 
ly now, uses 1200 to 2400-word articles of interest to 
manufacturers of rubber products. Ten dollars a page 
is paid on publication. 

Automotive Electricity, formerly owned by the Bill 
Brothers Publishing Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, has been bought by Lou Murray Publications, 
Inc., same address. The new company is headed by 
Lou Murray, who, since the inception of Automotive 
Electricity eleven years ago, has been its editor and 
manager. 

Automobile Topics, 1790 Broadway, New York, oc- 
casionally buys articles of interest to the automobile 
manufacturer, jobber, and dealer. The editor’s state- 
ment, “payment at newspaper rates,” is indefinite. 
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Have You Bought Your Copy of This Great Book for Writers? 


THE 
GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


Women's Wear Daily, 9 E. 13th St., New York, 
is not in the market at present. 

Canadian Printer and Publisher, 143 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada, uses plant write-ups and ex- 
perience stories of Canadian printers. Particular inter- 
est at this time is in articles on the new styles in il- 
lustration and layout work, which can be condensed 
into one or two pages. Payment is made on publica- 
tion at 25 cents to 35 cents an inch. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, William Morse, editor, appeals to the manufac- 
turer and buyer of raw rubber, and uses many photo- 
graphs of new manufacturing equipment, and write- 
ups and news of new products made of rubber, new 
factories making rubber products, etc. Payment is on 
publication. 

Golfdom, a business paper, and Golfing, a new 
paper for players, are now in new quarters at 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Industrial Equipment News is a new monthly an- 
nounced by the Thomas Publishing Co., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York. The publication, which will go to 
plant operating men and others interested in new and 
improved industrial equipment parts and material, 
will be distributed to 30,000 leading manufacturers. 
W. E. Irish, formerly with American Machinist and 
Product Engineering, is editor. 


Architect and Engineer, formerly at Russ Bldg., San 
Francisco, has moved to 68 Post St. 


Progress, 79 7th Ave., New York, is in need of fea- 
ture articles, 2000 to 2400 words, signed if possible 
by some authority in the field treated, which interpret 
their subjects in terms of their effects on some aspect 
of our lives; 2000-word articles describing new liveli- 
hoods and important skilled trades, showing the mani- 
fold ways in which people throughout the world earn 
their daily bread; 800 to 1600-word articles describ- 
ing processes of manufacture or operations of impor- 
tance; 1600-word biographies of men prominent in 
the fields of progress. All articles should be illus- 
trated, at about the ratio of one picture to 400 words. 
A primary requisite for acceptance is factual authen- 
ticity. The keynote of the magazine is the world’s 
progress on many fronts and the romance of the com- 
monplace. Payment depends on value of articles, but 
a minimum of 2 cents a word and $3 for each photo- 
graph is promised by the editors, Austin C. Lescar- 
boura and staff. 

Class & Industrial Marketing, 437 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, beginning July 1, will be published as a spe- 
cial monthly section of Advertising Age. 


The most successful, prolific, and popular of all pulp- 
paper writers here sets forth his views on writing 
craftsmanship, on a writer's relations with the editors, 
on building a career in fiction. For many years the name 
of H. Bedford-Jones on the cover of a magazine has been 
sufficient to assure a jump in sales. Unlike many writers, 
H. B-J is not averse to imparting his secrets of success. 
He has written this book for the professional, but it is a 
gold mine of ideas for the beginner, as well. 

Attractively bound in cloth, with an introduction by Erle 


Stanley Gardner. Price, $1.50, postage 10 cents extra. 
at once from 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, 


The Business Education W orld, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, a new magazine for teachers of shorthand 
and other commercial subjects, will appear in Septem- 
ber, and regularly each month thereafter, with the ex- 
ception of July and August. John Robert Gregg has 
been appointed editor. 


Manuscripts Neatly Typed by an Experienced 
Author’s Typist 


Correctness in punctuation and spelling. Rates 40c per 

thousand words, lc per line for poetry. Special rates 

on book lengths. Mailed flat. Work guaranteed. 

Gay N. Dilworth Toledo, Ohio 
1519 Upton Ave. 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? — 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
rd read by an Editor! Stories I read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selling screen 
stories here in Hollywood means I CAN 
HELP YOU. 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 
Learn about this profitable market, explained 


in my FREE booklet, “Inside Facts About 
Talking Picture Stories.”” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 
| Hollywood, California 


HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 


A large number of stories can be bound under 
ome cover with title gold stamped on the back- 
sone. Further particulars on request. 

PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, any color, gold-stamped 
on backbone 


7x10 size 5 $2.75 per Vol 
9x12 size_- 3.00 per Vol. 
11x14 size__ 3.25 per Vol. 
12x17 size 3.50 per Vol. 
Express or parcel post charges 


are extra. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


Experience Counts in Literary Criticism 


HE skill and judgment which come from working with hundreds of writers, on thousands of 
manuscripts, are retained for the beginning writer who submits his manuscripts to The 
Author & Journalist Criticism Staff. 

And supplementing this is familiarity with markets such as only The Author & Journalist, 
whose columns are constantly used by hundreds of publications in their quest for suitable 
material, possesses. 

Willard E. Hawkins is Chief of Staff. He is assisted by Harry Adler, Fiction Critic, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, verse, and Frank Clay Cross, non-fiction. All these men are writers whose work 
frequently appears in foremost national publications. The practical slant of the working writer 
is to be found in every Author & Journalist criticism. 

There is no arbitrary limit to the length of criticism, or the time expended by the critic 
who prepares it. Instructions to critics embody the policy of The Author & Journalist since its 
inception in 1915, namely, that the best shall be given, as determined by the need. 

Authorship is an extremely individual thing. The weakness of one writer is the strength 
of another. Splendid tales are written which never sell—unless the writer learns of the basic 
disapproval of the market for their type. But it is quite possible for a writer to.demonstrate his 
potentialities even though theme be mischosen, plot have fundamental flaws, development bear 
the impress of the amateur. 

Encouragement and inspiration are large in the calling of the literary critic. 

The Author & Journalist critic continues with an analysis of technique. He points out 
what is wrong, suggests the manner of improvement. 

If salability of material, either before or after revision, appears, he names the most likely 
markets. 

To assist in most able criticism, The Author & Journalist introduced The Progress Chart, 
which rates every fiction manuscript for 19 writing fundamentals. The result is criticism made 
specific in high degree. 

The object in the A. & J. office is to return every manuscript to client within 72 hours 
of receipt, an objective which seldom is not attained. 

Fees are very reasonable—$2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand up to 
10,000 words; above 10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Return postage should accompany all 
manuscripts. Fees payable in advance. SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY. 


Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


If You Wish Sales Service - --- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing Jabor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 


return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


@ The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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